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To the Rev. Mr. PALMER. 



Dear Sir, 



NOTWITHSTANDING my unwilling- 
nefs to engage any farther in metaphy- 
seal controverfy, there are fonw circumftan- 
ces attending your Ohfervations on my Treatife 
on Fbilofophical Neceffity^ that make me in 
this cafe lefs averfe to it. You are ^n old 
acquaintance, whom I refped, and whom I 
believe to be aduated by the beft views ; you 
are thought to be a mafter of this fubjed, 
and have certainly given very particular at- 
tention to it j thinking, as I myfelf do, that 

B it 



2 A DEFENCE OP THE 

it is of the greateft importance ; and now, in 
a work of confiderable extent, you confine 
your obfervations to it. 

Your publication has alfo been a work of 
great expectation among our common friends, 
who were apprized of your intentions. By 
your own account, in your Preface, it muft 
have been compofed more than a year ago. 
In this time it has been fubmitted to the 
perufal of perfons of great learning and 
worth, who, I am informed, think highly of 
it, and have recommended the publication, 
not only as excellent in itfelf, but as very 
proper to follow that of Dr. Price, who was 
thought by them to have been too tender of 
me, in our amicable di£:uflion, and to have 
made fome imprudent concefiions. Your 
work, it is thought, will fupply the defici- 
ency in his. 

You had the gcnerofity to propofe fubmit* 
ting your work to my own private perufal s 
and though, for reafons of delicacy and pro- 
priety. 



^ 



Dodtfeiiirft dp tfictisitY, 3 

JiPifcty; I though! pTiip6t to dcclihfe it, I eh- 
ei6Utaged ydU in ybui* defign of pubHcatiori. 
Alfo, thtJUgh I did hot, I bdiev^^ make )r(Ki 
any particular promife, you will probably tx- 
ptet thkti fall things i^tihMtrtdi t fhall give 
yoti an anfWfef . I th^refbre do it^ ahd with 
the faflie fttiddm with which ybu yotf rfdf 
have Wfitteft. But, I fhall CdtiRM ittf£&l£ 
6hi<Jft^ t(> the difcuffioii of thofe points oti 
Which the ttil merits of the quejlion tufn, with- 
ttit rtplyifig at large t6 wlWt 3r6tl have ad- 
Wn<!«4 With itCptSt to the coftfequences of the 
d6<6lr>«(e. Ind^4 if the dodrine itfelf he 
f rife> #e diUfl: take ill the geftUh!ie corifequeh>- 
Wi, whether we reKfh thein or not. 1 jrtt)- 
aeed, fluerefbfe, to a ftate of the cotttrotei^ 
between tts, and the cdttfideratioii of the ita- 
tufe and weight of what you urge with re- 
fpedt to it. 

The principal argument for the doift^irte of 
Neceffity is briefly this : If, in two pretifely 
e^ual fitttatidils of mind. With refpedl both to 
dfifj^ofitioil aild motives, two di^rent deter- 

B 2 minations 



4 A DEFENCE OF THE 

minations of the will be poffible, one of them 
muft be an effe^S: without a caufe. Confe- 
quently, only one of them is poffible; 

Now all that the ingenuity of man can re- 
ply to this is, either that, though the deter- 
mination be uncertain, or contingent (de- 
pending neither upon th? previous difpofition 
pf mind, nor the motives prefented to it) it 
will ftill, on fome account or oth^r, not pro- 
perly be an effeB without a caufe. For that 
there can be any efFeA without a caufe, no 
advocate for the dodrine of liberty has, I be^ 

lieve, ever ailerted. Or, in the next place, it 
may be faid, that the above is not a fair ftating 
pf the queftion in debate ; for that the deter- 
minations may be invariably the fame in the 
fame circumftances, being agreeable to fome 
conftant law or rule, and yet, not being necef- 
farily fo, the neceflarian, in fadl, gains no ad- 
vantage by the conceffion. 

You, Sir, have combated the neccfTarians on 
both thefe grounds ; piaintaining that whatr- 

ever 
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ever be the ftate of mind, or the motives pre- 
fent to it, it has within itfelf a power of de- 
termining without any regard to them, the 
felf-determining power being itfelf the proper 
caufe of the determination . You likewiie af- 
fert that, though there fhould be the greateft 
certainty in all the determinations of the will, 
yet becaufe it is not zpbyJicaU but only a mo^ 

I 

ral certainty y it is not a proper necejjiity. I 
ihall confider diftindtly what you have ad- 
vanced on both thefe views of the fubjeift, in 
the order in which I have mentioned them. 



•- \ 
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Q^ fie Argument for the DoBrine of^b^ecefflty 
faom the Gonfiderat^n, of the Nature of Cauji 
andEJia. 

'*TN the very fame circutnftances/* you fay^ 
•*• p. 17, ** in which the choice or deter- 
mination was direfted to one objeft of pur- 
fuit, it might have brought itfelf to will, or 
** determine on the purfuit of a different, or 
** contrary one. In other words, the mind 
** is free to deliberate upon, and, in confe- 
^' quence of this, to chufe, and determine the 
♦* motives of its conduft/' 

This ftate of the cafe, I would obferve in 
the firft place, evidently implies that the mind 
cannot determine itfelf without fome motive; 
but you think that, becaufe it is capable of 

deliberating 
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deMerating upon motives, it can chufe what 
nu>tiive it will be determined by. But if the 
mind cannot finally determine without a mo- 
tive, neither, furely, can it dei^eratCy that is, 
determine to deMerate^ without a motive. Be- 
cauie the volition to deliberate cannot be of a 
different nature from the volition that is cob- 
&quent to^ the deliberation. A volition, or 
a decifion of the n[>ind, by whatever name it 
be denominated, ok whatever be its nature, 
muft be one and the fame thing. It muft, ia 
all cafes, be fubjed to the fame rule, if it be 
ftrbjetft to rule, or elfe be equally fubjedt to 
no rule at all. You had better, therefore, fay 
at once, that every determination of the mind, 
even the final one, may proceed on no mo- 
tive at alh And your next retreat will equally 
ferve you here: for you itrll maintain that, 
though there be nothing, cither in the difpo- 
fition of mind, or the motives prcfent to it, 
that was at all the caufe of the determination, 
it win not be an efFeft without a caufe, be- 
caufcL the Iclf-determrning power is, itfclf, a 
proper and- adequate caufe, 

B 4 - ** There 



8 A DEFENCE OF THE 

'* There remains a proper caufe," you fzy, 
'* p. 24, a fufficient and adequate caufc, for 
^* every volition or determination which is 
'/ formed. This caufe is that felf-determin- 
" ing power, which is eflential to agency, and 
" in the exercife of which motion begins/' 
Again, p. 36, " One principle of freedom in 
^* the human miijd will fufficiently account 
** for all their actions, and to feek after other 
** caufes, muft, therefore, in his own way of 
" reafoning, be wholly unneceflary." 

Now to every thing that can be advanced 
to this purpofe, I think I have given a fatis- 
fadtory reply in the additional illuftrations, 
printed in my Correfpondence with Dri Price, 
p. 288, in which I (hew that the felf-deter* 
mining power, bearing an equal relation to 
any two different decifions, cannot be faid to 
be a proper and adequate caufe with refpedk 
to them both* But this fedtion, I fuppofe^ 
you muft have overlooked, otherwife you 
could not but have thought it peculiarly ne- 
ceflary to reply to my obfervations on that 

fubjedt. 
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lubjedt, which fo very materially afFedt your 
argument. I muft, therefore, take the liberty 
to requeft that you would confider it, and re- 
ply to it. 

To argue as you do here, in any other cafe, 
would be thought very extraordinary. If I 
afk the caufe of what is called the wind, it is 
a fufficient anfwer to fay, in the firft inftance, 
that it is caufed by the motion of the air, and 
this by its partial rarefadtion, &c. &c. &c. ; 
but if I afk yfhj it blows north rather than 
foutb, will it be fufficient to fay that, this is 
caufed by the motion of the air ? The mo- 
tion of the air being equally concerned in 
north and fouth winds, can never be deemed 
an adequate caufe of one of them in preference 
to the other. 

In like manner, the felf-determining power, 
allowing that man has fuch a thing, and that 
it may be the caufe of determining in general, 
can never be deemed a fufficient caufe of any 
one particular determination, in preference to 

another. 
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another. Suppofinigy therefore, two determi-* 
lutioDS to be poffihle, and there be mxtbing 
but the mere ielf'-determining power to de^ 
cide between them^ the difpofition of mind 
and motives being all exactly equal, one of 
them xxmH want a proper caufe, jui); as much 
ais the nordoi or the ^juth wind would be 
without a. proper cau£s, if nothing could be 
aiCgned but the motion of the air in general, 
without fomething to determine why it fhould 
mov^ tbia way rather than that. 

Befides,. abidradedly and flri£)lly fpeakii^g, 
no mer^ power can ever be faid ta be an ad)e- 
qqate cauie of its own ad:s. It is true that 
no cffeift eaa he produced without a power 
capable of producing it 5 but power, univer- 
fally, requires both oiJe£fs and proper circumr- 
fiances. What, for inftance, can be done with 
a power of burnings without fometibdng to 
burn A and this being placed within its fphere 
of adion ? What is z^pwier of thinkingy cor 
judgingy without ideas, or objeds, to think 
^od i^im a judgment upon ? What, there* 

fore. 
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fpre, can be done with a power of witting^ 
without £)mething to call it forth ? and it i& 
impoflible to ftate any cafe in which it can 
be called forth^ without implying fuch circum^ 
ftances^ a& will come under the defcription of 
motives, or reajims for Its beiqg exerted one 
way rather than another, exadtly fimilar to 
any other power, that is, power univerfalfy and 
aif/haiiedly^ conjideped, corporeal or intellec- 
tual, &c. &c. &<;, 



■r^^^'^w'^'^ 



SECTION II. 

How far the Arguments for the DoSfrine of 
Necejftty are affeBed by the Confideration of 
the Soul being material or immaterial. 

T5 UT you have another refource beficjes that 
•*-* which I have confidered in the prece- 
ding feftion; which is, that though it be true 
that, Iftippoflng the foul to be material , and 
fubjeft to phyfical laws, every determination 
requires a foreign caufe, yet if the ibul be im^ 

material, 
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material, no fuch caufe is neceflary. It may 
then determine itfelf in whatever manner it 
pleafes. 

•* The whole of it*' (vi?. the feAion con- 
cerjding the argument from caufe and effedt) 
you fay, p. 20, ** fuppofes a fimilarity in the 
" conftituent principles of matter and fpirit; 
•* for by thofe only who confefs that fimila- 
•^ rity, will it be acknowledged that the fame 
** general maxims will apply, both to effedts 
«^ mechanically produced, and thofe which 
«^ depend upon will and choice." Again, you 
fay, p. 22, *• To a principle of thought con- 
** ceived to be material, a change of circum- 
«* fiances may be eifential to a difference of 
'^ volition ; but when the mind is confidered 
•* as being in its own nature immaterial, and 
•* therefore not fubjedt to the laws of matter, 
** but as endued with a felf-determining pow- 
^* er, a variety of volition or determination 
'^ in the fame fituation or circumflances may 
^* be admitted as poflible, without any contra* 
** didion, or feeming difficulty at all/' 

Now 
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Now I really cannot conceive that the cort- 
tradidtion is at all the lefs glarings or the dif- 
ficulty more furmountable^ on the hypothecs 
of the mind being immaterial. It does, in- 
deed^ follow that the mind^ being immaterial^ 
is not fubjed: to the laws of matter ; but it 
does not, therefore, follow that it is fubjedl to 
no laws at ally and confequently has a felf-de- 
termining power, independent of all laws, or 
rule of its determinations. In fafl:, there is 
the very fame reafon to conclude that the mind 
is fubjedl to laws as the body. Perception, 
judgment 9 and the pajjionsy you allow to be fo, 
why then fhould the will be exempt from all 
law ? Do not perception, judgment, and the 
paflions, belong to the mind, juft as much as 
the will J yet, notwithftanding this, it is only 
in certain cafes that the powers of perception, 
judgment, or the paffions, can be exerted. 
Admitting the mind, therefore, to be imma- 
terial, it may only be in certain cafes that a 
determination of the will can take place. You 
piuft find fome other fubftance to which the 
will is to be afcribed, entirely different from 

that 
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that in which perception and judgment irthere, 
before you can conclude thit iti ^§Pi&itmu dnd 
ads are not inYariabk> slhd even htitffityi 

Befides, according to ail afpeatant^Sf fmta 
which alone we can be authorized to Cotl^lude 
any thing, the decifions of the will as invari- 
ably follow the difpofition of mindi and the 
motives, as the perception follows the prefeft- 
tationof a proper objeft, or the judgment fol- 
lows the perceived agreement or difogrceftient 
of two ideas. This, at leaft, is afferfed by ne- 
cefTarians, and it does not depend upon the 
mind being material or immaterial whether 
the obfervation be juft or not. If it be inva- 
lidated, it muft be on fo'me other ground than 
this. I am willing, however, to fbllow you 
through all that you alledge in fupport of this 
argument. . 

" Moral neceffity," you fay, p. 45, *^ arifes 
'* from the influence of motives ; which, as 
" they are, not physical beings or fubftancei, 
" cannot poffibly aft as one phyltcal beiflg 

*<or 
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*' or fubAaiicc docs iipcm ftnotber/' Again, 
p. 82j "where there is the greateft certainty, 
" or fieceflit J of a tngral kind^ there is always 
^* a poilibiiity of a different choice." And, 
p. 46, ** Ifi the ftria philofophtcal fenfe, no- 
** thing can be neceffary, which i^ not phy- 
** fically fo, or which.it would not be a con- 
" tradid:ioa to the nature of things to fuppofe 
" not to be, or to be otherwife than it 
i$k. New this kind of neceffity we clearly 
perceive in the caieof one.body adling upon 
^* another, and giving motion to it. But do 
^* arguments and motives bear the fame phy- 
^* fical relation to the determinations of the 
^» ixund ?'' . r 

I ow3i I am rather furprizied at the confi* 
dence with which you urge this argument, 
when it is maintained, and infifled on by ne- 
cei&rians, that arguments and motives do bear 
fts jfiriB a relation (call it phyiical or moral, 
or by whatever name you pleafe) to determina. 
tioiis of the mind, as any other cauies in nature 
to their proper effedts ; becaufe, according to 

manifeft 
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manifeft appearances^ the determinations of 
the will do^ in foiGt, as certainly follow the 
apprehenlion of arguments and motives^ as 
any one thing is ever obferved to follow ano-- 
ther in the whole courfe of nature; and it is 
jufl as much a contradiiftion to fuppofe the 
contrary in the one cafe as in the other^ that 
is^ a contradiction to the known and obferved 
laws of nature ; fo that they muft have been 
otherwife than they are now eftablifhed^ if 
any thing elfe fliould follow in thoie cafes. 
No other kind of contradidion would follow 
in any cafe. 

you fay, however, p. 43, '^ Phyfical necef«- 
fity is a neceflity arifing out of the nature 
of things, and immediately depending upon 
^^ it; fo that while things remain to be what 
they are, it would be a contradidion to fup-» 
pofe, thjat the confequences flowing from 
'* this kind of neceflity can be diflTerent from 
^* thofe which do adually refult from it. To 
<' fay that any thing is neceflfary, in this ienf<^ 
^^ is the fame as faying that it is a natural 

'^ impoffibility 
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'* impoflibility for it not to be, or to be dif- 
** ferent from what it is." And, p. 44, you 
*Vfay, ** The fall of a ftone is the neceffary 
*' effect of that law of gravity which is im- 
" prelTed upon it." 

. Now I do maintain, and all appearances 
will juftify me in it, that a determination 
of the mind according to motives is, ufing 
your own words, that which arifes from the 
very nature of the mind, and immediately 
dependent upon it ; fo that the mind remain- 
ing what it is, and motives what they are, 
it would be a contradidtion to fuppofe that 
they fhould be different from what they are 
in the fame circumftances. The parallel be- 
tween material and immaterial natures is 
here moft ftrift, and the inference the very 
fame in the one cafe as in the other. If the 
fall of a ftone be the neceffary effedt of gra- 
vity impreffed upon it, or upon body^ in the 
very fame fenfe (becaufe for the very fame 
reafon) the determination of the will is the 
neceffary effcft of the laws impreffed upon it, 

C or 
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or Upon mind. This conclufion is as much 
grounded on fads and appearances as the 
other. • 

Nay, beginning with mindj I might, ac- 
cording to your mode of reafoning, fay firft, 
that, according to all appearances, the mind 
is neceffarily determined by motives, for every 
thing we fee in human nature confirms it. 
Mind is, therefore, fubjed: to fixed laws, but 
matter is a thing totally diflferent from mind. 
It cannot, therefore (whatever appearances 
may be) refemble mind in this, or any other 
refpeft, and confequently muft be free from 
all fixed laws whatever. Thus might your 
own arguments be retorted upon you, and 
bring you to an evident abfurdity; but, in 
my opinion, not a greater abfurdity, or more 
contrary to fadl, than that the mind is free 
from all fixed laws, and endued with a power 
of felf-determination. 

I wifh, however, you would explain in 
what fenfe it would be a contradiSiion for a 

ftone 
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ftone not to fall to the ground. It is only 
from the obfervation of tht fa£l that we find 
it does tend to the ground, ji priori, it would 
have been juft as probable that it might have 
tended to recede from the ground, and to rife 
upwards. Where alfo would be the contra- 
didlion, in any proper fenfe of the word, if 
acids did not unite with alkalies, or if water 
ihould take fire and burn, like fpirit of wine? 
No perfon, I prefume, is fufficiently acquaint- 
ed with the nature of things, to pronounce, 
that there would be any thing that could be 
called a contradiSiion in refults the v6ry oppo- 
fite of what we fee do take place. 

That which approaches the neareft to a 
properly neceffary efFedt, is the receding ofbo^ 
dies after impulfey which you alfo^ maintain. 
But, though you fay you clearly perceive this 
neceflity, even this is a cafe in which, I will 
take upon me to fay, you cannot demon/irate 
the confequence to be neceffary. For, as I 
prefume I have fhewn at large, there is not 
aSlual contaSi in all cafes of feeming impulfe, 

C 2 and. 
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and, therefore, the receding of one body from 
another, in thofe circumftances, is owing to a 
real repulfioriy which we can no more refolve 
into a mechanical effeSi^ than we can thofe of 
gravity y becaufe they both take place at a dif- 
tance from the bodies concerned. 

Now, as it is fimply in confequence of the 
obferved uniformity of the faSty that I conclude 
a ftone will fall to the ground, it is equally 
in conubquerice of the obferved uniformity of 
the fadl, that I conclude the determination 
of the mind will follow the motive. An in- 
ference from obfcrvatioh is furely as decifive 
in one cafe as in the other; and this is clearly 
independent of all confideration of the mind 
being material or immaterial. 



SECTION III. 
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SECTION III. 



Of Certainty and Neceffity. 

"VrOU feem fometimes willing to allow that 
•*- the determination of the will may be 
certain^ that is, a definite thing in definite cir- 
cumftances, and yet you maintain that it is 
not necejfary \ fo that the arguments in favour 
of liberty are not afFeded by the conceifion. 

*^ The argument itfelf/' you fay, p. 74^ 
^* may be refolved into this fhort queftion; 
** whether certainty implies neceiEty, or, 
^* whether that which is morally certain, is, 
** therefore, phyfically necefTary?" And, p. 23, 
** it is not the influence of motives, but theiJ: 
^* neceflary influence^ that is denied/' 

C 3 Now, 
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Now, this is a cafe that I had confidered 
fo fully in my late Treattfe, in my Correjpon^ 
dence with Dr. Pricey and in my Letters to 
Dr. Horjley and Mr. Berington^ that I did 
not think I fhould have heard any more of it ; 
and yet it feems you have read part, at leaft, 
of what I have advanced on that fubjedl; for 
you fay, p. 40, ** The beft reafon that I can 
** colledt from all that the Doftor has advan- 
" ced on this fubjeft, in favour of fuch aphy- 
** fical connedion refpedting the operations of 
<* the mind, is the univerfality or certainty 
*^ of the efFeds, that is, of the determination 
*« which takes place in any given circumftan- 
" CCS. But though it be allowed that any 
*' particular efFedt would ever fo certainly 
*« follow on a ftate of mind, and a fituation 
*^ of external objedts correfponding with it, 
" this will not prove the efFedt to be necef- 
*' fary. A moral certainty, and a phyfical 
** neceffity, or a neceffity arifing out of the 
** nature of things, cannot but imply in them 
<« very different ideas ; nor is the latter by 
*« any means the confecjuence of the former." 

You 
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You hav^^ indeed, been able to colleft, 
which was not difficult, (for I had occa- ' 
fion to repeat it feveral times) that, in fa- 
vour of the necejfary determination of the 
mind according to motives, I have urged 
the certainty and univerfality of fuch a deter- 
mination ; but I wonder you fhould not like- 
wife have obferved, that, in farther fupport 
of this, I added, xkizt ^certainty or univer^ 
fality is the only poffikie ground of concluding^ 
that there is a neceffity in any cafe whatever ; 
and to this, which you have not fo much as 
noticcd,^ you ought principally to have replied. 

Pleafe, Sir, to refledl a moment, and tell 
me diftindly, why you believe that there^ is 
a neceffity that a ftone muft fall to the ground? 
Can it be any thing clfe than its having been 
obferved that it confiantly and umverfally does 
fo ? If, therefore, the determination follows 
the motives as certainly as a ftone falls to the 
ground, there muft be the very fame reafon to 
conclude, that, whether we fee why it is fo or 
not (which, indeed, we do not in the cafe of 

C 4 the 
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the falling of the ftone) there is a necejjity for 
its doing fo. The difference cannot be in the 
reality y but only in the kindoi neceflity. The 
neceflity muft be the fame, or equally ftrid; 
and abfolute in both, let the caufes of the ne- 
ceflity in the two be ever fo different. 

As I have told Dr. Horfley, but which you 
feem not to have attended to, (fee Corre/pon- 
dence with Dr. Price^ p. a 23,) '* I will allow 
^* as much difference as you can between mo- 
" ral and phyfical caufes. Inanimate mat- 
** ter, or the pen that I write with, is not ca- 
** pable of being influenced by motives, nor 
" is the hand that diredls the pen, but the 
** mind that diredts both. I think I difl:in*- 
" guifli thefe things better by the terms vo- 
" luntary and involuntary, but thefe are mere 
** words, and I make no comparifon between 
** them, or between moral and phyfical caufes, 
" but in that very refpedt in which you your- 
" felf acknowledge that they agree, /. e. the 
<* certainty with which they produce their 
*^ refpedlive eflfedls. And this is the proper 

*' foundation 
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•^ foundation of all the neceffity that I afcribe 
" to human actions. My conclufion, that men 
** could not, in any given cafc^ adt other wife 
*^ than they do, is not at all afFeded by the 
*^ terms by which we diftinguifh the laws and 
" caufes that refped: the mind from thofe 
** which refpedt the external world. That 
** there are any laws, and that there are any 
** caufes^ to which the mind is fubjedl, is all 
** that my argument requires. Give me the 
** thing, and I will readily give you the name/' 

** If'* (as I obfcrved to Mr. Berington, 
Treatife on Neceffity, p. 174,) "the mind 
*^ be, in fad:, conftantly determined by mo- 
" tives, I defire you would fay candidly why 
" you objed to the mere term necejptyy by 
^* which nothing is ever meant but the cauje 
** of confiancy. It is only becaufe I fee a ftone 
" fall to the ground conftantly, that I in- 
" fer it does fo neceffarily, or according to 
*^ fome fixed law of nature. And, pleafe to 
*^ fay, whether you think it could happen, 
*• that the mind fliould be conftantly deter- 

'* mined 
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«^ mined by motives, if there was not a fixed 
** law of nature from which that conilant de- 
** termination refults.'* 

Thefe paflages, I prefume, you have over- 
looked. You certainly have not noticed 
them, or given due attention to them. 



/ 



You muft give me leave to obferve, on this 
fubjeft oi moral certainty 9 that you. feem fome* 
times to have deceived yourfelf, by an ambi*- 
guous ufe of that term. Becaufe we are apt 
to be deceived in our judgments concerning 
the fentiments and conduct of men, fo that 
the greateft certainty we can attain to with 
refpeft to them is frequently impcrfedt, we 
diftinguifh it from abfolute certainty^ by call- 
ing it moraU and then apply the' fame term 
to other things, calling that a moral certainty^ 
which is only a great probability. Thus, in 
the dodlrine of chances, if there be a thoufand 
to one in my favour, I fay there is a moral 
certainty that I fhall fucceed. But it does not 
follow that, becaufe the term moral certainty 

has 
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has by this means come to mean the fame 
thing with a high degree of frobabiltty ^ nothing 
relating to the mind can have any thing more 
than a moral certainty, that is, a probability^ 
attending it. Many propofitions relating to 
the mind are as abfolutely certain as any re- 
lating to the body. That the will conftantly 

« 

and invariably decides according to motives, 
muft not, therefore, be concluded to have no- 
thing more than a moral certainty attending 
it, merely becaufe it is a truth relating to the 
mindy or to morals. It may be as abfolutely 
certain as any truth in natural philofophy. 
It is the evidence of the faSl that fhould be 
confidered, and not the mere nominal diftinc- 
tions of things. 

For the farther illuftration of this fubjeft, 
I hope to fatisfy you, that even all that you 
defcribe as moft horrid and frightful in the 
dodrine of necejjity^ follows as evidently from 
your dodlrine oi certainty y provided it be a real 
certainty, though not fuch as you would chufe 
to call a pbyjical one i and, therefore, that it 

can 
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can be nothing more than the mere name that 
you objedt to. 

We will fuppofe that a child of yours has 
committed an offence, to which his mind was 
certainly^ though not necejfarily^ determined by 
motives. He was not made, we will fay, in 
fuch a manner as that motives had a necef- 
fary eiFedt upon his mind, and phyjically ox 
mechanically determined his aftions, but only 
that his mind would in all cafes determine it- 
felfj according to the fame motives. You hear 
of the offence, and prepare for inflant correc- 
tion, not, however, on the idea that punifh- 
ment is juflifiable whenever it will reform the 
offender, or prevent the offences of others j 
but fimply on your own idea, of its having 
been in the power of the moral agent to aft 
otherwife than he had done. 

Your fon, aware of your principles, fays, 
dear father, you ought not to be angry with 
me, or punifh me, when you knew that I 
could not help doing as I have done. You 

placed 
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placed the apples within my reach, and knew 
that my fondnefs for them was irrefiftible. No, 
you reply, that is not a juft ftate of the cafe, 
you were not under any necejfity to take them, 
you were only fo conftituted as that you cer- 
tainly would take them. But, fays your fon, 
what am I the better for this freedom from 
neceffity ? I wifh I had been necejfarily deter- 
mined, for then you would not punifh mej 
whereas now that I only certainly determine 
myfelf, I find that I offend juft as much, and 
you always corredl me for it. 

A man muft be peculiarly conftituted, if, 
upon this poor diftindlion, he could fatisfy 
himfelf with punifliing his fon in the one 
cafe, and not in the other. The offence he 
clearly forefaw would take place : for by the 
hypothefis, it was acknowledged to be certain^ 
arifing from his difpofition and motives ; and 
yet merely becaufe he will not term it necejfa^ 
ry^ he thinks him a proper objedt of punifh- 
ment. Befides, pleafe to confider whether, 
if the child never did refrain from the offence 

in 
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in thofe circumflances, there be any reafon to 
think that he properly could have refrained. 
We judge of all powers only by their effeSis, 
and in all philofophy we conclude, that if 
any thing never has happened, and never will 
happen, there is a fufficient caufe, though it 
may be unknown to us, why it never could 
happen. This is our only ground of conclu- 
ding concerning what is poffible or impofli- 
ble in any cafe. 



SECTION IV, 

Of the Argument for the DoSirine ofNeceJfity^ 
from the Confideration of Divine Prefcience. 

IF there be any propofition ftri(5Hy demon'- 
Jirabky it is, as it aj)pears to me, that a 
contingent event is no objeB of prefcience, or 
that a thing which, in its own nature, may, 

or 
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or may not be^ cannot be certainly known to 
be future; for then it might be certainly 
known to be what it confeffedly may not be. 
If, therefore, the mind of man be fo conftitu- 
ted, as that any particular determination of his 
will may or may not take place, notwithftand- 
ing his previous circumftances, the Divine 
Being himfelf cannot tell whether that deter- 
mination will take place or not. The thing 
itfelf is not fubjedt to his controul, nor can 
be the objedl of his fore-knowledge. 

To fay, as you quote from fome other per- 
fon, p. 33, but without any declared appro- 
bation, that " fore-knowledge, if it does im- 
^* ply certainty, does yet by no means imply 
^' necejjity, and that no other certainty is im- 
** plied in it than fuch a certainty as would 
** be equally in the things, though there was 
*^ no fore-knowledge of them," is too trifling 
to defcrve the leaft attention. You, there- 
fore, in faft, give it up, and as, according to 
your fyftem, the Divine Being cannot have 
this fore-knowledge, you take a good deal of 

pains 
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pains to ftiew that he may do very well with- 
out it. 

** Prefcience," you fay, p. 31, "is by no 
*' means effential to the government of free 
** beings,— -and a government of this na- 
*' ture, though prefcience Ihould be deemed 
*^ inadmiffible, as a contrariety to contin-* 
** gency in the event, may, notwithftand- 
*^ ing, be as complete in its defigns and ope- 
** rations, as the utmoft poflible extent of 
*^ knowledge, that is, the moft perfeft know- 
** ledge united with almighty power, can 
•* make it." This, however, in thefe cir- 
cumftances, may be very incomplete, and in- 
adequate for its purpofe. You add, p. 30, 
** it cannot be impoffible to almighty power, 
*^ when the characters of men are known, 
*' becaufe really exifting, to bring about by 
" means, which, previous to their operation, 
" we cannot forefee, thofe events which he 
*' judges fit, and proper, for the maintainence 
** and promotion of the well-being of his 
" rational creation. And, after all, whatever 

prefent 
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** prefcnt irregularities may be permitted to 
'* take place in the allotments of Providence 
•* to the fons of men, the grand and ultimate 
" part of the plan of God's moral govern- 
'^ ment, in the exadt and equal diftribution 
*f of rewards and punifhments in a future 
" fcene of exiftence, — ftands on the fame 
** firm and immovable grounds, whether 
^' the contingent #6tjons of men be forefeen 
" or not." 

This, and what you farther advance on 
the fame fubjedl, I really am not able to read 
without pain and concern. You fay, p* 32, 
that ** the prophecies of fcriptures do im- 
^** ply divine prefcience in certain inftances 

*^ muft be allowed." Now, unable as you 
evidently are to defend the very pojfibility of 
this prefcience, this conceffion is rather ex- 
traordinary. To be truly confiftent, and, at 
the fame time, a believer in revelation, you 
ought to aflerti how embarrafled foever you 
might be in making out the proo/ of it, that 

D there 
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there is no real fore-knowledge where a di- 
redt interference is not to be underflood. 

To leffen this difficulty, you fay, p. 27, 
that, ** by denying that prefcience to God, 
' which is inconfiftent with the idea of li- 

* berty or agency in man, we only deny that 

* to belong to the fupreme mind, which is, 
« in truth, no perfedion at alL For, if it be 

* really impoffible that even infinite know- 

* ledge ftiould extend to adtions or events in 
' their own nature contingent, that is, where 

* proper liberty or agency is fuppofed, we no 
' more derogate from the perfediion of the di 
^ vine knowledge, by maintaining that God 

cannot know fuch anions or events, than wc 

* diminifh his power by afferting that it can- 

* not work contradictions, or what is really 
^ no objed: of power at all. Equally muft 
^ it coniifl: with the omnifcience of the di- 

* vine being, to fay he cannot know that 
^ which is impoffible to be known, as it 
' does with his omnipotence to affert that 

he 
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^^ he cannot do that which is impoffible to 
*' be done." 

I fhould think, however, that it muft be 
a matter of deep regret to the human race, 
that the obje<S of our fupreme veneration and 
worfhip, on whom we.conftantly depend for 
life, breathy and all things, fhoujd want fuch 
an attribute as that of prefcience, though it 
ihould be impoffible that he could be poflefled 
of it. It would certainly be more fatisfac- 
tory to us to be dependent upon a being 
who had planned, and provided for the whole 
courfe of our exiftence, before we came into 
being, than on one who could not tell what 
turn things would take with refpedl to us the 
next moment of our lives, and who muft, 
therefore, either interpofe by a proper mira- 
cle when we fall into any unforefeen misfor- 
tune, or leave us to ftruggle with it, and 
be overwhelmed by it. 

It is certainly no refledion upon me that 
I cannot fee into the table I write on, and 

difcover 
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difcover the internal texture of it; but I know 
that, as a philofopher, it would be a great 
perfedtion and advantage to me if I occafion- 

ally could. 1 cannot help thinking that, 

with lefs ingenuity than you have employed 
to fhew how the Divine Being might do 
without prefcience, that is, without omnifci^ 
encey you might prove that a power much 
fhort of omnipotence, and a degree of goodnefs 
much lefs than infinite, might fuffice for him ; 
and you might fay it would be no refledion 
upon him at all to be lefs the obje(3: of love 
and reverence than we now conceive him to 
be. It can be no detraSlion, you might fay, 
from any being, or degradation, to deny him 
what he never could have. 

I rejoice that my opinions, whether true or 
falfe, oblige me to think with more reverence 
of the Supreme Being. It gives me a higher 
idea of my own dignity and jimportance, from 
a fenfe of my relation to him, and depend- 
ance upon him. You fay, however, p. 216, 
that ** the only charadter which the necefTa- 

nan 
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'^ rian tenet, if confidered in its due extent, 
** will admit of, as belonging to the uncreated 
** mind, is a mixed one, in which, if I may fo 
•* fpeak, mat chiefs virtues and matchlefs vices 
" are blended together." And again, p. 188, 
** he cannot but appear to be (horrid thought) 
'* the moft finful of all beings/' Horrid 
thought indeed. But remember, it is not the 
neceflarian who has himfelf this idea of the 
objedt of his worfhip. This is only what 
you think for him ^ whereas it is yourfelf that 
deprive the Divine Being of his prefcience ; - 
which makes no fmall difference in the cafe. 
It is of little confequence to me vAizt you 
think of the God that I worfhip, though it 
hurts me to hear him reproached in this 
manner. It is as little to you what / think 
of him whom you, or any other perfon, pro- 
feffes to worfhip; but what we ourfehes think 
of him is a very ferious bufinefs. 

Being aware of the impoffibility of carry- 
ing on a fcheme of perfedl moral government 
on your principles, without having recourfe 

D3 to 
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to a future ftate, you, however, make yourfelf 
eafy about any irregularities that cannot be 
remedied here, on the idea that every thing 
that unavoidably goes wrong in this life, 
will be fet to rights in another. But will not 
the fame irregularities unavoidably arife from 
the fame caufe, the fame felf-determining 
power, in a future life as well as in this ? 
You will hardly fuppofe that men will ever 
be deprived of a privilege which, in your ef- 
timation, is of fo much importance to them. 
The nature oiman will not be fundamentally 
changed, nor the nature of his will^y and if 
this faculty retain the fame character, it muft 
be as much as ever perfedlly uncontrolled ei- 
ther by the influence of motives, or by the 
deity himfelf. It will ftill, then, for reafons 
of its own, or for no reafon at all, pay juft as 
much or as little regard to every xlcixng foreign 
to itfelft as it pleafes. Even habits^ which 
may be acquired in this life, operate only as 
motives, or biafes, inclining the mind to this 
or that choice, and nothing coming under that 
^efcription has any decifive influence. 

Here 
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Here is, therefore, from the unalterable 
nature of things, an everlafting fource of ir- 
regularity, which muft always be fuffered 
for the prefent, and which can only be reme- 
died in fome future ftate. Thus periods of 
dtforder^ and periods oi reSHficatiotiy muft fuc- 
ceed one another to all eternity. What a 
profpeft does this view of things place be- 
fore us ! 

You afk me, p. 33, ** how far it would be 
** agreeable to my idea$ of civility and can- 
" dour, had any writer on the fide of liberty, 
«* under the warm imprefiions of an honeft 
zeal againft the manifeft tendency of my 
Ulujlratims ofPbihfopbicalNeceffity, adopted 
** the fame fatirical ftrain that I myfelf, in a 
** quotation you make from my treat ife, ufed 
*' with refped to Dr. Beattie," and then you 
proceed to parody my own words, inferting 
my entire paragraph in a note. 

'* Thus," you fay, p. 34, *' our author, in 
^^ the blind rage of difputation, hefitates not 

C4 "to 
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** to deprive the ever-blefled God of the 
*' poflibility of creating^ what in revelation 
*' is reprefented as the nobleft of his works, 
" a being formed in his own likenefs, that is 
^^ intelligent y 2x1^ free i fubverting that great 
*^ principle of liberty, than which nothing 
^' can be more effential to every juft idea 
^' of a moral government ; which yet we are 
^« every where throughout the books of fcrip- 
** ture taught, that the deity conftantly ex- 
** ercifes over mankind. This he has done 
'* rather than relinquifli his fond attach- 
** nient to the doctrines of materialifm and 
V neceffity; dodtrines which feem to draw 
'* after them an univerfal fatalifm, through 
*^ the whole extent of nature, and which, if 
*' really true, it muft be unfpeakably injurious 
*' both to the virtue and happinefs of the ge- 
" nerality of mankind to make public/' 

I thank you, Sir, for the opportunity you 
have given me of trying how I fhould feel on 
this occafion. For, otherwife, we are io apt 
to overlook beams in our own eyes, while we 

can 
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can difcover motes in the eyes of others, that 
I might not have attended to it ; and I will 
tell you frankly how it is with me. Had I 
thought the reflection ^z^, I fhould have felt 
it; though feeing it to proceed from an honejl 
zealy fhould not have thought it contrary to 
any thing that ought to be termed civility, or 
candour. But becaufe I confider it as altoge- 
ther founded on a miflake, I think it injurious 
to me, and unworthy of you. 

I really iufpeft that neither you nor Dr. 
Beattie have fufficiently attended to the proofs 
of the divine prefcience, either from reafon 
or revelation. For they appear to me really 
ftroriger, and more ftridly conclufive, than the 
arguments we have for his omnipotence or his 
infinite goodnefs ; and the Divine Being him- 
felf propofes this as the very tefl and touch- 
flone of divinity itfelf, fo that a being not 
pofTefTed of it is not, in a flrid: and proper 
fenfe, intitled to the appellation of God. — . 
** Thus faith the Lord,'' Ifa. xli. 22, con- 
cerning idols, ** Let them fhew us what fhall 

*^ happen 
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<* happen. Let them (hew the former things 
*« what they be, or declare us things to come. 
^* Let them ftisw the things that are to 
" come hereafter, that we may know that they 
** are Gods." 

This, I own, is preaching to one whofe of- 
fice it is to preach to others; but I muft preach 
on, and obferve, that if you will only attend 
to the amazing variety and extent of the fcrip- 
ture prophecies, comprizing the fate of all the 
great empires in the world, the very minutice 
of the Jewifh hiftory, and all that is to befall 
the chriftian church to the very end of the 
world, you cannot entertain a doubt, but that 
every thought in the mind of every man 
(aftonifhing as the idea is) muft have been 
diftincSly perceived by the fupreme ruler of 
all things from the beginning of the world. 

You fay, *' the prophecies of fcripture im- 
*^ ply prefcience in certain inftances.'* This 
is greatly narrowing the matter, and giving 
m idea of it far below the truth. They not 

only 
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only imply ^ but diredtly ajfert it in numberlefs 
infiances % and it is implied, I may fay, in an 
infinity of inftances. Confider only, for I 
think it very poflible that you may never have 
attended to it at all (as your principles will 
naturally incline you to look another way) 
confider, I fay, how many millions pf human 
volitions muft have taken place from the be- 
ginning of the world, that really (diredtly or 
indiredtly) contributed to the death ofChriJi, in 
the very peculiar circumjiances in which it was 
adtually foretold ; volitions which^ according 
to all appearance (from which alone we are 
authorized to form any conclufion) were per- 
fedlly natural, and uncontrolled by fuperna- 
tural influence; and you cannot think it ex- 
travagant to fay, that all the volitions of the 
minds of all men muft have been known 
to him that could foretel that one event, in 
its proper circumjiances. Not only muft he 
have forefeen the tempers and difpofitions 
of the rulers and common people of the Jews, 
the peculiar charafter of Pilate, Herod, and 
pf every man. immediately concerned in the 

tranf- 
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tranfadion, and the peculiar manners and 
cuiloms of the Romans, but all that hzd prece- 
dea, to give the Romans their power, and form 
their manners and cuftoms, as well as thofe 
of the Jews and other nations. Think but a 
few minutes on the fubjedt, and it will fwell 
far beyond your power of conception, and 
overwhelm you with convidlion. Itimpreffes 
my mind in fuch a manner, that, I ojvn, J 
cannot help being extremely fhocked at the 
feeming /evify with which you treat this moft 
fcrious of all fubjecfts. 

Such is the evidence of the divine prefci- 
ence from the confideration of the fcripture 
prophecies, that, if they be duly confidered, 
I do not think it in the power of the human 
tnind to refift it ; and without regard to any 
confequencesy that metaphyfical fyftem which 
implies it, and is implied by it, mujl be true: 
And when the whole fcheme is feen in its true 
colour and form, nothing can appear more 
admirable and glorious, more honourable to 
God, or more happy for man. But I will not 

enlarge 
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enlarge on the fubjeft, though I can hardly 
forbear (}oing it. 

Compared with this, how exceedingly low 
and poor muft be their idea of the naoral go- 
vernment of God, who hold him to have no 
fore- knowledge of the adlions of men 3 and 
with what little fatisfadtion can they contem- 
plate it ? Only confider on that hypothefis, 
the millions, and millions of millions of vo- 
litions that take place every moment, on the 
face of this earth only, which the Divine 
Being, having no proper forefight of, can- 
not poffibly control. For the mind of man 
is held to be as abfolute, and uncontrolled, 
within its proper fpherc, as the Divine Being 
is in his. The unknown efFeds of all thefe 
volitions he muft always be anxioufly watch- 
ing, in t)rder to remedy the inconveniencies 
that may arife from them as foon as poflible ; 
and he muft have a diftin<fl expedient provided, 
for every contingency. What regularity or 
harmony can there be on fuch a fcheme as 
this ? What ftrange uncertainty, confufion, 

and 
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and perplexity, muft reign every where ! I 
am unable to proceed any farther with the 
(hocking pidure. I thank God that fuch is 
not my idea of the government under which 
I really live. 

To give our common readers an opportu- 
nity of judging of the paragraph which you 
think fo obnoxious, and which you have ta- 
ken care to bring into their view more than 
once, I (hall myfelf recite the whole, with 
fome things that precede and follow it. 

*^ Aniong other things, our author gently 
** touches upon the objeftion to the contin- 
** gency of human aftions from the dodtrine 
*' of the divine prefcience. In anfwer to 
*^ which, or rather in defcanting upon which 
** (thinking, I fuppofe, to chufe the lefs of 
** two evils) he feems to make no great diffi- 
'* culty of rejecting that moft efTential prero- 
** gative of the divine nature, though nothing 
*^ can be more fully afcertained by indepen- 
** dent evidence from revelation, rather than 
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<* give up his darling hypothefis of human 
** liberty ; fatisfying himfelf with ' obfervirig, 
** thiat // implies no refleBion on the divine power 
** that it cannot perform impoffibilities . In the 
** very fame manner he might make himfelf 
** perfedlly eafy if his hypothefis fhould com- 
'* pel him to deny any other of the attributes 
** of God, or even his very being ; for what 
** reflexion is it upon any perfon, or thing, 
** that things impoffible cannot be ? Thus 
** our author, in the blind rage of difputa- 
** tion, hefitates not to deprive the ever.blefTed 
** God of that very attribute, by which, in 
** the books of fcripture, he exprefsly diftin- 
** guifhes himfelf from all falfe Gods, and 
^* than which nothing can be more effentially 
** neceffary to the government of the univerfe, 
^* rather than relinquifh his fond claim to the 
** fancied privilege of f elf - determination ; a 
** claim which appears to me to be juft as 
** abfurd as that of felfexijience, and which 
** could not poffibly do him any good if he 
"had it. 

*« Terrified, 
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** Terrified, however, as I am willing to 
fuppofe (though he does not exprefs any 
fuch thing) at this confequence of his fyf- 
tern, he thinks, with thofe who maintain 
a trinity of perfons in, the unity of the di- 
vine eflence, and with thofe who aflert 
the do6lrine of tranfubjlantiation^ to fhelter 
himfelf in the obfcurity of his fubjefti 
faying, that we cannot comprehend the 
manner in which the Divine Being operates. 
But this refuge is equally untenable in 
all the cafes, becaufe the things tbem- 
felves are, in their own nature, impoffi- 
ble, and imply a con tradition. I might 
juft as well fay that, though to us, whofe 
underftandings are fo limited, two and two 
appear to make no more than four^ yet 
in the divine mind, the comprehenfion of 
which is infinite, into which, however, 
we cannot look, and concerning which it 
is impoffible, and even dangerous, to form 
conjectures, they may make fve.'' 
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' *^ W«re I pbfleffed of Dr. Bfeattre's talent 
•^ of dcchiWatioii, and had as Utile fcrupJe ta 
/* mike ufe of it, V^hat might I not fay of 
^ th6 ihCutdhy of thii^ Way of talking, and^ 
'' of ' thd horfiite' imili6'ral cdnfequerfcfis of 
*« denying tVc fore-kniowledge of God ? J 
^' fhould foon make our aathbr, and all hiff 
*' adherents, as black as Atheifts, The very 
*' admiffixm of fty mrtr a t ft afate a prtnciple as 
*' contingency into the univerfe, would be no 
*' better than admiftiftg^ thfe M'anithasan doc^ 
** trine of ^z;^ independent evil principle , Nay, 
** it would' be really of worfe confequence> 
*' for the one might be controlled, but the 
^* other could not. But, I thank God, my 
^* principles are more generous, and I am as 
'* far from afcribing to I>r. Beattic all tlA 
'* real confequences of his* doAVirie (which. 
'*' if he coiiltf fee witn diy eyes, hV wotilcf 
^^ reprobate as^^ hearfily as T do myfelf ) as I 
^*^am from adraittmg his injurious imputatj-f 
^* dns wuH reipedf to mine/' 

E " I do 
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I do affure you. Sir, I fee nothing to retra<Jt 
in all this, though it h in the firft of my 
works in which I mentioned the fubjed: of 
NeceJJity ; and I do not at all envy you the 
difcovery, that, for the purpofes of the moral 
government of God, fore-knowledge is a fu- 
perfluous attribute. 



SECTION V- 

Of the Moral Tendency of the DoSirine 

of NeceJJity. 

•TT is on the fubjedt of the moral tendency oi 
-*• the dodrine of necefSty, that you ima« 
gine your arguments the ftrongeft, and that 
you declaim with the greateft warmth and 
confidence. To all this, however, I think it 
unneceffary for me to reply. For, notwith- 
ftanding all you have written on this fa- 
vourite 
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vouritc theme, I am perfeftly fatisfied with 
what I have already advanced, and think it 
altogether unaiFedked by your reply. Befides 
it behoves you, in the firft place, to prove the 
doftrine to be falfe. For if it be true, the 
confequences will follow, and you, as well as 
myfclf, muft make the beft we can of them. 
And I befeech you, for your own fake, that 
you would not reprefent them as fo very 
frightful, left, after ^W^ they Jhould prove true. 

In the mean time, have fome little tender- 
nefs for me^ and confider with what fentiments 
one who firmly believes the dodtrine of nc- 
cefljty to be true, and at the fame time to 
abound with the moft glorious confequences, 
who imagines he feels it favourable to true 
elevation of mind, leading, in an eminent 
manner, to piety, benevolence, and felf-go- 
vernment, muft perufe the account you have 
been pleafed to draw of his principles . The 
following are but a few of the features : 

E 2 *' I am 
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*** I c&tfnot* but think/' you fey^ p. ^Jija>^ 
** that the dodfarinc of ri^ceffity Idoks wif 
** liittcft like a refinement oiv fhe oiAMani- 
** chasan notion of tVd ind^endent pvktii- 
^« pies' of good and evil^ whichy in this f^ft^i4S>- 
♦^ are Mended in* one." '* I cannot btif thii^/* 
you fay, p. 183-^ " fuch fentiittehfeaS darigd:- 
^* otas in their tendency, as they are Mk sttid- 
« aMird in thfeiWfel^es; They feerit y^ nitt- 
" teridly, tk>«gh todefigrfedl^, to aifedt the 
** moral charadler of the deity, and to be big 
** witb cohfwjuences tike mdft f^ffet ib die 
<< virtire and happinefs of fl«arikiftdv 1 titi^ 
** not but took irpon the profeiiigatioh 6f the 
•* fchertie of rteciffity/' p. 17^, '* as highly 
** exceptionable, becaufe ii i^ likdy to d6 
^^ unfpeakalblettiifchief/' 

For niy part, whefr I ^ead ftteh things a!s 
thefe, Ifeetaslihoulddaif i^erech^getf* 
with being a negroe, or ^ith MatiiJg clovetf 
feet. I ftrip oflF my- ctetlies, l66k jtt iriyMni 
and get my neighbours to look at it. I take 

off 
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Oiff my Qaxips, and fee i^nd feel my feet. But 
dien finding my^olf oi the fame complexion 
mfii my 4ieig^bours» wd formed as they 
«e, I need liot teM you what i think of my 



accux^er. 



%fore you had concluded, as you have 
done, that th^ p^Ucation of the doSrineof 
neceffity mti/l do fuch unfpeakable mifchief 
to t/ie generaJity ef mankind^ as you fome- 
wher^e exprefs yourfelf, you would have done 
well, I think (mid in this I fpeak as aphilo- 
fopber) to have confulted the Newgsrte da?- 
iendar, and have examined the ftate of exe- 
cutions fince the promulgation c^ the fcheme. 
You Aould aifo have enquired of the Ordi- 
tfi.vj what books l?he felons in general have 
been mofl fond of, and what fyftem of me- 
taphyj&cs they have be^n moft addidted toJ 
^he dete of the pi:omulg{ltion of thefe prin« 
ciples is old enough for a pretty fair experitnent 
of this curious kind. 



E3 
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If the world is not yet turned upfide down 
with murders and robberies, let us flatter 
ourfelves that it may ftand a while longer, 
and that the do6lrine qf ncceflity, if it be ?t 
foiforiy is, however, a flow if not an upcertaifi 
one ; that not my confl:itution alone, as you 
charitably fuppofe, but even that of the gene-- 
rality ofmankindy is ftrong enough to refift it. 

Grave as the fubjedi naturally is, yet your 
planner of ppnfidering it is fuch, that I 
cannot help treating it with fome degree of 
pleafantry. However, I fliall now treat your 
ferious accufations with the gravity thatyour- 
felf wiU think them intitled to ; and I think 
I may undertake to fatisfy you, from yoqr 
pwn mode of arguing, that there is nothing 
whatever to be apprehended frpm the docr- 
trine of neceflSty, but, on the contrary, the 
greateft good, and that you evidently argue 
pn principles inconfiftent with eqch other 
when you throw fo rnuch pdium on the 
fcheme. 

■■ In 
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In the firft place, you fay, p. 149, that 
** on the fcheme of neceffity all is refolvcd 
** into a divine conftitution, which is unal- 
** terably fixed. If any, therefore, are to 
«« fucceed better, or be^ happier, in any part 
** of their exiftence than others, their fupe- 
** rior profperity and happinefs will be infal- 
" libly fecured to them ; and though there 
** is a certain difpofition of mind, and courfe 
^* of adiion, which are infeparably connected 
** with their fuccefs and happinefs, as means 
** to bring about thofe events^ yet the means 
*^ as well as the end are alike neceflary; and 
*' having no power to make either the one 
*' or the other at all different from what 
** they are, or are to be, their lot, through 
** the whole'of their being, is by them abfo-^ 
lutely unalterable. What, again, I fay, 
can have a ftronger tendency to relak the 
^' mind, and fink it into a ftate of indolence 
*' and inadtivity?" 

t 

Here then you reduce the neceflfariai^ to a 
ftate of abfolute inaSlivity, that is, indifpofed 

P4 to 
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jto ^^/ry purfuits, virtuous pr yi<4ous, for 
your argument, if it goes to ^n^ .tl)in^> gOf;s 
to both afike* 

But, on the Athcr hapd, yo.u (CQ;ift,^tly 
fypjppfe, fo that I have no occa^oi? tp .c||\^ote 
particular paffa^e^, that the ne.ceiTari^n ,\yiU, 
of courfe, give himfelf up tp the ^v^]^c^t 
tion of z\\ hip pafljon^j^ and purfue withoujt 
reftraint \yhateyer he apprehends to be hi# 

intercft pr h^ppiijefe. 

Herp 4hcn, notwithftaBciin^ the n?X\^T^ 
indolence of the ^ecefljtr^n, yo,\jl sire abk, 
when your ^rgqment requires it, tp fio.d .» 
confiderable fpurqe of aSlivity in him ; be*- 
caufe you have difqovered, that, like other 
men, he ha^ P^J^P^^f ^^^ ^ regard to bis inter 
reji and happimfs. 

But, furely, it is not dlffif.uJt jto ,cpnceiye> 
that this adkivity, from v^rhatever fource it 
arifes, may take a ^opd ^s jvelj a^ a bad tjurn, 
^nd lead tp yirjtuje or yjcp^ ficcprcjffljg; ^ i? i| 

diredted. 



.gfjpcftitef ^ads ^ t.y% t^ grat^catw?n of 
tljtc higbfJt opes, ^s l^neypleace, &c. (qf 
which, I hope, you will admit tjjat a pe^qef- 
farian, being a man in other refpeds, may be 
IjoiTe^ed) ip,uft lead to ^Qd; aijid tl?at^ if 
fajfe pption? of inf:fire^ ^^ .bjaj^inejfe \vi^ 
Ai^ate p m,an to viqip, jj^ij not^pn^ of bis iur 
terfft ^f^d Jliappin(?J& nuifl: jljqad to virtue. \j^ 
fadt, therefoi-e, upp^ y.pyr pwa principle?^ 
nothing is r^giji^^te tp .convert /even ^a ^^fi^U 
jfarian from v|ce to yir^tue, but the betjpr ia- 
fcymin§ his un4er%;>ding ?,i:^d judgment, 
wjhkich you e^prefsly allow jtQ be mecji^ic^ 
things^ beiiig ^\yf^j^ dej^iefmioed by a yiew 
pi ^he obieiSts prefeatecj tp th.em, and to have 
iiothip^ (pf fe^-4®t^rn)ip.atipn bejpngirig tP 

This, if there be any force in yojijir owJ> 

* » * 

reafoniflg, nxuft be ^ ;fi?^ciept anfwejr tP 

pyery Jtjbiug thjit you (o pathetically ^nd x%r 

i^^^Y ,urge c,Qf]^cernjijig tl>e mifchicfs to be 

f^i;eaj#d ^rora jhe ,49|S|f ii^e of ij)5ce;Qi^y. It 

would 
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would be very difagreeable to me to go over 
all that you fay on this fubjed, and, there- 
fore, I am glad to find that I have no oc-» 
cafion to do it. 

I am forry to find that, in purfuing your 
fuppofed advantage fo inconfiderately as you 
do, you, in faft, plead the caufe 0/ vice, and 
reprefent it as triumphing over every confi* 
deration drawn from the prefent or a fu- 
ture ftate. *' How is a vicious man,*' you 
fay, p, 185, " who finds that the prefent 
*' natural good of pleafure or profit refults 
*' from the gratification of his appetites, 
*' and from defrauding or over-reaching his 
" neighbour, to be perfuaded to think that 
" vice is produftive of evil to him here ? On 
the fuppofitlon that there is no moral dif- 
ference in things, all moral arguments 
againft the courfe of conduft to which his 
'' appetites or inclinations prompt him, im- 
*' mediately vanifli. As long, therefore, a8 
*' he can make his prefent condudt confident 
♦' with what is his natural good, or which 

^^he 
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*' he looks upon to be fo, that is, with fenfi- 
*^ tive pleafure, or his worldly advantage, all 
^' is right and well, fo far as regards the prc- 
^* fent fcene of things/' 

Now I am really fufprlzed that you, who 
have been fo long a preacher, could not, on 
this occafion, recolledt any thing in anfwer 
to fuch a libertine as this, without having 
recourfe to arguments drawn from a future 
ilate, and even independent of moral confi- 
derations, of which it is but too apparent 
that mere fenfualifts and worldly-niinded per- 
fons make little account. Do no evils arifc 
to the bodily conftitution, to the mental fa- 
culties, or to fociety, from habitual ex- 
pefs in eating or drinking, or from the irre- 
gular indulgence of other natural appetites ? 
And ihort of excefs we are within the bounds 
of virtue; for in fadt, nothing is ever pro- 
perly termed exceft, but what does terminate 
(and it is fo called becaufe it terminates) in 
pain and mifery. Is it not poflible that a 
inan may both fhorten his life, and make his 

fliprt 
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ibort life mijferabile, by iiisvicqs ? \Cnly re- 
$)cr,ufe your oy/n exceMent fefjcnoa, \nxitlcd, 
Tie infanity of the &enfuaUfi^ wntten J^ong be- 
fore this controverfy, an^ yon will find 4nany 
valuable obfervations to this purpofe. 

Suppofipg coixfcienc^ ervtirejy qut pf ^^ 
4luejfl;ioi?; ^re ^njuAice and 9i>prftffipP ^Jwayis 
/ucce^Cul, 2kp4 a.^P there not ma^iy prpyerfes 
foii^de^ W ;gei?e^al experience, tegchii?g,e.v:ett 
the vplg^rf, iQ ii variety pf expr^pp, that, 
/pme ho\y or other, ill-gotten wealth does 
upit conjtribute ir;o h^pp^nefs ? Or, excJuiivc 
x>f the natural courfe of things, &re there no 
fuclji things ?s laws and magiftrates in human 
fpdety ? Are there no gallows, gibbets, cur 
wheels, to jyhich flagrant wickedne^ may 
tiring a man ? Now may not % neceffariap 
fee the ncceffary connection xxf thefe natural 
evils with a cqurfe of vicious indulgence, as 
well as any other perfon y and, folly appre- 
hending this, can he purfue the one without 
i^hufing his own deftrudion, pf which I fancy 
you will allow that he is jujl as incapable as 
any perfon whatever. Befides, 



^fiddS, k fe <rery^i!ii!ifair tafe]^ that bfecauf6' 
af fleOfefSff iin ddttfideft thofe tfbjrfgd which are^ 
^ii6i««lt5^ i6rm€d fmrat, as doMte|^ dltimafely 
imdSfflf fh6 fome defci^iptkm W?<h things ri^:^ 
ttlrdU thiatt,- therefopd, he believed there are no' 
fcteh thih'g's at all. You well know that he 
does vi6i doVifider thfcfe things as at all the kfs 
reah tholigh, as 7t phildfophcr, he chufes to' 
giv6 thdift another hame. A fenfe of fight and 
^dng, tJie ftitigfe' bf cbrifcicnce, &c. (which, 
Kfcfv?e^<^, ^ffl ildty in general, be fo much 
ftlt th^ flSoffe who l!>feJJeV^e no future ftatc) are 
tJiirigs that aJdtiiafly exift, by wlratevef names 
thfey be i5|griified, and will be felt in a greater 
or Ids dcgfee by the mbfi hardienecf tranf- 
grcflbr. 

0f. Hartley and liiy^tf have endeavoured 
to (feV flvat the pfcculiar feeling of temorfe, 
atfifirijg ffbm afcribrng our aftions to oiir- 
icIvdbV can liever vanifli, or cdafe to influ- 
enfcid las, till we a¥rive at fuch a comprehen- 
fibh of rriitiy, aV\;<rill enable us habitually to 
zitii^ e^ery thing to God, and that when 

we 
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we are arrived at this ftate, we fhall live in 
communion with God^ and fhall ftand in no 
need of fuch a motive to virtue. Before this 
period, let a man be fpeculatively a neceffa- 
rian, or whatever he will, and let him pre- 
tend what he pleafes, it will be naturally im- 
fojjible for him not to feel all the pungency 
of remorfe, whenever even yourfelf would 
fay that he ought to feel it. You muft in- 
validate our reafoning on this fubjeft, from 
the confideration of the nature of the human 
mind, before you can make it appear that a 
neceflarian, as fuch ^ will be a bad man. But 
as you lay fo very much ftrefs on this fub- 
jedt of remorfe of confcience, I will difcufs 
the matter a little farther with you. 

You fay that remorfe of confcience implies 
that a man thinks he could have afted other- 
wife than he did. I have no objedlion to 
admit this, at the fame time, that I fay he 
deceives himfelf in that fuppofition. I be* 
lieve, however, there are few perfons, even 
thofe who blame themrdves with the great- 
eft 
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eft pungency, but, if they will refleft, will 
acknowledge, that in fo fuppofing, they leave 
out the confideration of the fituation they 
were in at the time of the tranfadtion, and 
that with the fame difpofition of mind that 
they had then, and the fame motives, they 
fhould certainly have adled the fame part 
over again ; but that having, fince that time, 
acquired a different difpofition, and different 
views of things, they unawares carry them 
back, and confider how they would have 
aded with their prefent acquired difpofiti- 
ons. However, their difpofition being really 
altered by what has occurred to them fince, 
they would not now aft the fame part over 
again, and therefore, all the proper ends of 
remorfe are fufHciently anfwercd. 

If you fay that the peculiar feeling of re- 
morfe is founded on a miilake, I anfwer, fo 
are the peculiar feelings of anger in mofl 
cafes, and likewife the peculiar feelings of 
all our paflions, and that a philofopher, who 
fhould have ftrenglJi pf mind to confider his 

fituation. 
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^tuation, ^otild'cfo th6 fanie thihgs ioblif 
ati'd cfFedually v^Jthout thzt Jimp/its, that' flie 
i^ulgar do with it. He W6uto ^uhifli' aii of- 
lender WithoXit aliger, aM he Woiild fef<)rin 
lift o#h conduct v^iiftoiif reiiiorle: BiJ^ riei-- 
tlfer ycti n6i^ myfel^, rieeeffaf iaA as I am, ciin 
pi^etend to tilts degree of perfedion. tt is 
afcq^tred by experiience -, and the firmeft be^ 
lief of th6 dbdf irie of neceffify caii oriTy a'c- 
celWrati bur progrefs' towards it' to a certain 
degree. All this I hiave ehdeavbured t6* ex- 
plkirt in my AmifioAdl illujlrdtions^ but you 
liave not noticed^ it. 

Wftat yOUfay df tlie Ixltle irifluenca'dftlie' 
motfives to virtue which the neCelfafran can- 
draw from the conlideratioft of z future lif^^ 
by no means concerns the neceflarian as fuch, 
" In relation to ftittirity/' yoti fey, p. 1^85, 
^' it is niaturally to be fuppofcd, thiit a niatf 
" of this difpofition" (/. e. a vicious ntfdeflaUr 
rian) ^^ Will not concern himfelf about it> 6r 
" if hfe do6s, his neceflarian prihcipleii liy 
^"^ hdlding up to Kis view bis ftiture nibril^ 

^< good 
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*' good or happincfs, as fecured to him by 
** his omnipotent Creator, will lead him ha- 
*' ftily to pafs over all intermediate fufFerings 
** with which he is threatened, how long or 
** fevere foever, confidering them only as na- 
** tural eWls, which he can no more avoid 
** than the courfe of adion which is connedled 
** with them." 

^ You know very well that they are not ne- 
ceflari^ns. only who believe, that all the fuf- 
ferings of a future life are corredtive, and 
will terminate in the reformation of thofe 
who are expofed to them. And a man muft 
not be a neceflarian, but the reverfe of one, 
and the reverfe of every thing that man is, 
before he can be made to flight the confide- 
ration either of prefent or future evils, efpeci- 
ally long and fevere ones, provided he really 
bdieves them, and gives proper attention to 
them. But with this belief and attention 
they cannot but influence any man who re- 
gards his own happinefs, and who believes 
the infeparable connection between virtue 

F and 
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and happinefs (which no man believes more 
firmly than the neceflarian) to have recourfe 
to a life of virtue, as the only road to happi- 
nefs, here or hereafter. And having, from 
whatever motive, begun to tread this path, 
he will perfift in it from a variety of other 
and better principles. 

That you fhould prefer the Calviniftic 
doftrine of eternal punijhments^ horrible as 
you fay it is, to that of univerfal rejioration 
to virtue and happinefs, could furely be dic- 
tated by nothing but your abhorrence of the 
doftrine of neceffity in general, to which it 
is ufually, but not neceflarily, an appendage. 
*« I cannot but be of opinion," you fay, 
p. 239, ** that the perfuafion of the final 
'/ reftoration of all the wicked to virtue and 
** happinefs, which it" (the doftrine of ne- 
ceffity) *' fupports, will, in its natural ope- 
^* ration, have a very pernicious influence on 
" the unfettled minds of the generality of 
** mankind : while the dodtrine of eternal re- 
'« medilefs torments for the non-eledt, taught 

'' by 
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*^ by Calvinifm^ horrible as it is in itfelf^ 
** may, in the way of reftraint, have a con- 
*^ liderable efFed, and in fome inftances may 
*^ probably produce an external reformation 
'' of life/' 

You may juft as well fay, that a civil ma- 
giftrate who punifties without reafon, mercy, 
or bounds, will be more refpedled than an 
equitable j udge, who exa<9:s an adequate pu- 
nifhment for every offence, Befides, the doc- 
trine of eternal puniftiments for the offences 
of a fhort life is fo very abfurd, that it mufl 
ever b^ attended with a fccret incredulity. 
At leaft, a man, though wicked, yet think- 
ing he does not deferve the everlafting pains 
of hell, will not believe that he fhall be 
fent thither, and therefore will indulge a no- 
tion that he fhall gb to heaven, and efcape 
punifhment altogether. But I need not ar- 
gue this point, as it does not belong to me 
as a neceffarian to do it. I have already 
argued in my Injiitutes of natural and re* 
"vealed Religion. 

¥2 SECTION 
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JV&at makes ASiions a Man's own, and 

DEPENDING ON HIMSELF. 

rr'O what I h&ve already advaneed.in reply 
•*" ^o y6ur remarks <fto the moral influence 
of the do<-¥rine of ftecefSty, and'tbecompari- 
fbn of it with the Galvrriiftic do6l:rine of pre- 
deftination, I fliall add, in a fcparate fedtion, 
fdme corifiderations on tnfen's adions as de- 
pending on ihemfelvtSy dnd being /i&^/r dnjon^ on 
which >y<!)u lay To m^uch Hrefs, and which runs 
thrdt^h ,your whole book. Now 1 ^m con- 
fident that, in what you -fay oh this fulyeft, 
you deceive yourfelf by the ufe of words, or 
you (iould not draw the confequences that 
you do from what you fuJ)pofe to be my 
doftrine on this fubjeft. 

Stridlly 
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StridUy and philofophically ipeaking^ my 
fuccefs in any thing I wifh td accomplifh> 
depends upon my&lf, if my own ei^ertions 
and a&ions are neceiTary links in tha); chain 
of events by which alone it can/ be brought 
about. And, certainly^ if I do ^knoy^r this, 
and the objed or end be defirable to me,' this 
defire (if it be of fufficient ftrength) cannot 
but produce the exertion thajt is inecefiaiy to 
gain fny end. This reafoning appears to mc 
extremely eaiy, and perfectly conclufive, and 
yet, though I have ^repeated it ieveral times, 
and have placed it in a variety of ligbts, you 
do not feem to have co^fider^pd it I Haall, 
therefore, give another infta^ce^ ^ridaddfome 
farther illuftratlons* ; » , 

Can I have a fufficiently ftrong wifli tp 
anfwer your book, and not of coucfe read it, 
mark proper extraifts from it, ariT^nge therD> 
write my remsu^ks upon them, then tranfcribe 
them for the prefs, and put them into thi? 
hands of a bookfeller or printer,. &c. whenjt 
know, that if all this be not done, the book 

F 3 will 
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will never be anfwered ? Surely my firm be- 
lief that all thefe things are necefTarily con- 
nected, muft convince me of the neceffity of 
fetting about the Mrork, if I wifh to do it at 
all I and my wijh to have it done is here to 
be fuppofed, as having arifen from a variety 
of previous circumftances. 

If, therefore, I fhall certainly find myfelf 
difpofed to adt juft as I now do, believing my 
adtions to be neceflary, your objedion to my 
doftrine on this account cannot have a fuffi- 
cient foundation^ You fay, that if the thing 
muji be^ it mu/i be^ if your book is to be 
anfwered by me, it will be anfwered by me; 
and that I may, therefore, make myfelf eafy 
about it, and do nothing, I anfwer, that fo 
I fhould, either if I had no defire to have it 
done, which happens not to be the cafe, or 
if I thought that no exertions of mine were 
neceflary to gain my end, which is not the 
cafe neither. On this confideration depends 
the capital diftindlipn that I make between 

the 
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the dodrines of philofophical neceffity and 
Calviniftic predeftination. 

The Calvinifts make the work of conver- 
iion to be wholly of God's free and fov^eign 
grace, independent of every thing in the perfon 
thus regenerated or renovated, and to which 
he cannot in the leaft contribute* In this 
work, they fay, God is the fole agent, and men 
altogether paffive ; that both to will and to do 
is of God's pleafure; and fo much fo, that 
without his immediate agency, to which no- 
thing on the part of man can contribute^ let 
a man exert himfelf ever fo much, in the ufe 
of all poffible means, yet all his volitions and 
all his actions would be only finful, and de- 
ferving of the wrath and curfe of God to all 
etemi^. 

In this cafe I do not fee what a man cao 
have to do, becaufe his doing, or his not do- 
ing, is equally unconnected with the end he 
has in view. But this is the very reverfe of 
the dodtrine of philofophical neceflity, which 

F 4 fuppofcs 
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fuppoics a necciTary cpnn^&ioq b^tweaif our 
endeavours and our Aicceft ^ fo lb»f if : iQftty 
the ^g/?r^ offuccefsy the firftlink in this chain, 
be fufHciently flrong^ all the mft 1/riU follow 
of courfe, and the end will bo certainljr ac^ 
coinpliibed. 

According Co the CiDlvinifti^ there may be 
the ntoft eatrneil defire> without a i^nan'd being^ 
tt all the nearer to his end^ becaufe the defiri 
and the end have no necefiary donned^ion, by 
Hieang of intermediate lifiks^ as vn oifty iky, 
in the chain that joii^ th6m^ 

* * . 

It is on this gfoufid that Dr. Hsirtfey jttftly 
fiippofea that the dodlfine of nefcefllty hds a 
f^ndehcy to mike itatn exert themfelv68> 
which he n^akes the fifth advantage attending 
the fcheme. ** It has a tendency," he fays, 
p. 344, of rfty edition^ ** to to^ke us hbOur 
** iftore earfieftly with ourfelvcs and othef8> 
** particularly children, ftom the greater cer**- 
^<^ tainty attending all endeavours that operfiie 
^* in }t mechanical #&y/' 

Another 
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Anotbcff of your arguments relating to this 
fiit>je<lt» I really cannot treat with fo much ie«- 
rioufnefs as 3^u will probably expert. I (hall 
not, however, dwell long upon it, and witii 
this I iball clafc the feaion. 

I had ob(erved, that a volition may be 
temied mne, if it takes place in my mind. 
Animadverting ofn this, you fay, p. 80,/* Can 
^ that be truly faid to be my volition, my ad, 
'^ which is produced by fomething over 
*' which I had no power. On that ground 
♦* every thing that takes place in my body, 
** as well as in my mind, may with equal 
** propriety be called my aft or volition ;— 
'* and fo the circulation of the blood, and 
** the pulfation of the heart, may with equal 
*' reafon be called my volitions." 

Now, Sir, is not judgment always called an 
aSl of the mind^ as well as volition ? But has 
any man power over this ? Is not this ne- 
ceffarily determined by the view of argu- 
ments, &c. ? You will not.deny it. Does it 

' not. 
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not, therefore, follow, on your own principles, 
that whatever pafTes in your body, as well as in 
your mind, may with equal propriety be 
called an z&, of your judgment ;— and fo 
the circulation of your blood, and the puU 
fation of your heart, may with equal reafon 
be called your judgment. But the very fame 
things were before proved to be volitions. 
Ergo, judgments and volitions are the fame 
things. By the fame mode of reafoning, it 
would be eafy to provQ your head to be your 
feet, and your fctt your head, and both of 
them to be the fame with your underfland- 
ing^ or any thing elfe belonging to you. 
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SEC T I O N VII. 

Of the proper ObjeSi of this Controver^, and 
a fummary View of the principal Sources of 
Mijiake with reJpeSl to it. 

A S I take it for granted you would not 
-^ ^ have engaged in this controverfy, eipe* 
cially after a perfon for whom you profeft 
fo great an efteem as Dr. Price, without 
thinking you felt yourfelf fully equal to it, 
and without being determined to fee it fairly 
put, I (hall take the liberty, which I hope 
you will alfo do with refpeft to me, (that wc 
may fave ourfelves as much trouble as pofS- 
ble) to point out what I think will be of 
ufe tQ us in conducing it. And in doing 
this, I (hall purpofely go over fome of the 
|;rouod I have already trod, but in a different 

direction. 
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diredion, hoping that different views of the 
fame objedts may be both pleafing and ufefuL 

In general, I think, we fhall do well to 
confider things as much as poffible without 
the ufe of words ^ at leaft fuch words as are, on 
either fide, charged with being the caufes of 
miftake. I (hall treat af the principal of 
them feparately. 

\Ji. Of the Term Agent.. 

IN the farther profeciition of this debate, 
do not begin, as you have done now, with, 
aflumlng that man, in confequence of having 
a power of choice, is ^n agents gind that be- 
ing an agent, he cannot be a mer^ paflive 
being, ftfted upon by jpioiives, &c. biit m.uft 
be poffeffed of a power of proper felf-deter- 
mination. In faft, this is jcip better than ta^ 
•king for grouted the very thing in difpute, 
and therefore you' niight as well, with Dr. 
Beattie, difcjaim all rf<j/^«% on tbe fubjea:, 
and affert your liberty oh the footing of com- 
mon fenfey or inJiinSi only. 

The 
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f hfe only un^icceptiohJtblc method fe> to at* 
t^ttd to tHe real pbenoftHHa of human nature, 
attd to <Honfider tht known a<ftions of «hen itt 
khb#fa fituitions, in order to determine whe* 
tiitt: out volitions, tvfiith precede dl our adK* 
ons, and direct them, be not always deftnkt in 
* definite circumjiances . If you admit this, and 
I thiiik it almofl impoffibk not to admit it^ 
ym. adtaiit all that I cotetend for ; becaufe it 
. will then follow, that from a man's birth to 
his death, thfere i^ an iinalterable chain of 
Jieuatiom ahd voKtioHs^ invariably depending 
dti one another. Your faymg that, if this be 
the cafe, man is no agetit^ will avail nothing ; 
for if that Word imply imore than the aSual 
phenomena will authorize, the agency df 
man, in that fenfe off the word, flaittering as 
it may found, muft be given up. 

Dr. Price does, in fadt, allow that men's 
volitions are definite in definite circumftan- 
ces, for he fays it is the greatcft abfurdity to 
fttppofe that men ever aft either without or 
againft motives, but that the felf-determin- 

ing 
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ing power is wanted only when the motives 
are equal -, which^ confidering how very fel- 
dom this can be fuppofed to be the cafe, 
reduces this boafted liberty of man, in my 
opinion, to a very fmall matter, hardly worth 
contending for. 

In this you differ from him. For you 
carefully avoid making that conceflion, and 
dways, at leaft generally, fuppofe the mind 
capable of acting contrary to any motive ' 
whatever. But then you will do well to con- 
fider whether, confiftently with t^e pheno- 
mena. Dr. Price could avoid making that 
conceilion, alarming as you may think it; 
and whether it be probable that, in fadt, men 
ever do aft either without, or contrary to 
motives. And if he never does, you will not 
eafily prove that he can. 

If man be an agent, in your fenfe of the 
word, that is, if his will be properly fe/f" . 
determined^ you muft ftiew that nothing fo- 
reign to the will itfelf, nothing that can come 

under 
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under the defcription of motive, or the cir- 
cumftances in which the mind is^ regularly 
precedes the determination. For if any fuch 
foreign circumftances» any thing that is not 
mere will, does conftantly precede every de- 
termination, we are certainly authorized, by 
the eftablifhed rules of philofophizing, to 
confider thefe circumftances as the proper 
caufes of the determination, and may, there* 
fore, fay that the will is influenced or adted 
upon by them, and fo, going backwards in 
the fame train, we ftiall conclude that there 
can be no more than one proper agent im 
the univerfe. 

2. Of Rejponfibility . 

LET us likewife confider the nature and 
ufe oi moral government y as much as pofliblc, 
without the ufe of fuch words 2LsreJpon^biltty, 
praife, blame, &c. and only confider how a 
wife governor would treat beings whofe wills 
fhould be invariably influenced by motives; 

and if the proper ends of government would, 

'^ • • 
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in fiift, be anifwered by annexing bappinefs 
to filch adions as we call viTtuou«, and ml- 
!fety to fuch as wc call ricicrtis, (fo that every 
thing we nbw fee or cxpeft would be done) 
it MTill follow, that; for any thing that appears 
to the <xyntfary^ we may be fo conftituted. 
IF the word rej^mjibilityy i»s you arbitrarily 
define it, will not apply to fuch a fyftem, it 
x)Ught to be difcarded from the language of 
iphilofophere. 

Take the fame conrfe wkh tfhe words me-- 
tit and demerit y virtue aind vice^ &c. and on 
this fubjed:, attend particularly to w^ha^t Dr. 
Hartley, in a very (hort compafs, moft ex- 
cellently obferves. ** It may be faid," fays 
the, p. 343, " that the denial of free will 
" deftroys the diftinftion between virtue and 
*' vice. I anfwer, that this is according as 
*^ thefe words are defined. If free will be 
/'included in the definition of virtue, then 
** there can be no virtue without free will. 
^ But if virtue be defined obedience to the will 
** of God, a courfe ofaSiion proceeding from the 

** love 
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** love of God, or from benevolence^ &c. free 
** will is not at all neceflary ^ fince thefe af- 
" feftions and adlions may be brought about 
** mechanically^ 

*« A folution analogous to this may be 
** given to the objedlion from the notions of 
^' merit and demerit. Let the words be de- 
** fined, and they will either include free 
*' will, or, not including it, will not require 
" it; fo that the propofition, merit implies free 
" will, will either be identical or falfe." 

In all that you have faid on the fubjedt of 
refponfibility, you take your own principles 
for granted, and then it can be no wonder 
that all your conclufions follow. You make 
it eflential to refponfibility that man has a 
power, independent of his difpofition of mind 
at the particular time, and of all motives, of 
adting otherwife than he did, and you take 
not the leaft notice of what Ihave advanced 
on that fubjedt in the CorreJ^ondence noith Dr. 
Pricey p. 150, &c. where I fhow that, not- 

G withftanding 
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witjhftaading it be pot in the power of moral 
agents to aft other wife than they do, yet that 
a moral governor, who confults the good of 
his fubjedls (whofe minds and whofe condudit 
he knows to be influenced by motives) muft 
treat them 19 the v^ry fame manner that you 
yourfelf acknowledge he ought to do. He will 
apply fuiFering with propriety, and, with good 
eflfeft in any cafe in which the apprehenfion 
of it will fo imprefs the minds of his fubjedts, 
offenders and others, as to influence their wills 
to right conduct. So that, as I have obfer- 
ved, p. 151, ** though the vulgar and philo- 
'^ fophers may ufe diflTerent language, they 
" will ^ways fee reafon to adl in the very 
** fame mariner. The goverrior will rule vo- 
" luntary agents by means of rewards and 
*' puhifliments ; and the governed, being vo- 
" luntary agents, will be influenced by the 
** apprehenfion of them. It is confequently 
" a matter of indifierence in what language 
V we defcribe adlions and charafters." This 
you fhould have particularly confidered and 
have replied to. You muft not tell me what 

the 
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the word rejponfibility requires ; but you muft 
fhow that, fuppofing men to be what I fup- 
pofe them, the fupreme ruler ought to have 
treated them otherwife than he actually has 
done. If not, every fad: exactly correiponds 
with my hypothefis, and then on what can 
your objecftion be founded, except on fome- 
thing that is merely verbal. 



3 . Of the Prejudice arifing from the terms 
Machine and Necessity. 

YOU miflead and deceive yourfelf, I am 
perfuaded, not a little, by the frequent ufe 
of the opprobrious term machine^ faying, in 
the firft place that, becaufe a man wills ne^ 
cejfarilyy that is, definitely in definite circum- 
fiances, he wills mechanically \ and then hav- 
ing made a man into a machine^ you, unknown 
to yourfelf, connedl with it every thing op- 
probrious and degrading belonging to a com- 
mon clock, or a fulling-mill. 

G 2 But 
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But you might eafily correft this by only 
confidering what you yourfelf allow to be 
neceflary relating to the mind of man, viz. 
perception and judgment. Is there not fome- 
thing inconceivably more excellent in thefe 
powers than in thofe of common machines, 
or mills, and even fomething that bears no 
refemblance to any thing belonging to them, 
though they all agree in this one circum- 
ftance, that their refpedtive afFedtions are ne- 
ceflary ? Now fuffer your mind to be fufii- 
ciently impreflTed with the wonderful nature 
and . excellence of the powers of perception 
and judgment J and you cannot think the will 
at all degraded by being put on a level with 
them, even in the fame refpeft in which 
they all agree with any common machine, 
or a mill, viz. that all its affed:ions are de- 
finite in definite circumilances, though this 
property be beft exprefi!ed by the term «^- 
cej/ary. 

If you faffer your mind to be afiedled by 
fuch prejudices as thefe, you may decline 

applying 
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applying the term fubfiance to the mind, be- 
caufe it is likewife applied to wood and ftone, 
and oblige yourfelf to invent fome other term 
by which to diftinguifli it from them. 

With refpe<5l to the Divine Being, you 
will not fcruple to fay, that his aftions arc 
always definite in definite circumflances, and 
if you decline applying the term necejfary to 
them, it is only becaufe you conceive that 
it implies fomething more than definite in de- 
finite circumfianceiy whereas the two phrafes 
are perfedlly fynonymous, and it is nothinjg 
but the word that you can diflike. The 
reafons why we fay that any afFedlion or ac- 
tion is neceHary, and why it is definite in 
definite circumflances, are the very fame, and 
cannot be diflinguifhed in the mind. It is 
the confiant obfervation of its taking flace in 
thofe circumfiances. 

It is becaufe we fee that a clock always 
flrikes when the hands are in certain pofiti- 

G 3 on5. 
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ons, that we conclude it always will do (b^ 
and, therefore, necejfarily mujl do fo, or that 
(whether it be known or unknown to us) 
there is a caufe why it c^n^pt be otherwife. 
Now, can you help applying this mode of 
j^foniqg, and, confequently, this phrafeo- 
Ipgy, to the mind, and even the divine niind, 
^d, at the fame time, be free from weak 
^d i^nworthy prejudices ? For, if the will- 
cani>ot a(^ but wh^n motives are prefent to 
it, and if it always detern>ines definitely in 
definite circumft^ces with refpeft to mo- 
tives, you cannot but conclude that there is 
a fufficient reafon, known or unknown to 
you, why it muft be fo, and you c^j^i have no 
reafon to fuppofe that it ever can be other- 
wife* And, in this cafe, whether you fcru- 
pie to ffty^ that fuch a determination can be 
called aBionT, or be faid to be necejfary, your 
ideas of the things are the fame. If any thing 
always will be fo, there can be no good rea- 
fcui why we fhould fcruple to fay that it 
m,ujtf ami muji necejjflrily be fo, 

The 
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The Divine Being, you^ will allow, not- 
withftanding the incomprehenfibiiity of hi$ 
nature,, always ^&s defihiteiy in definite cir« 
cumftances. It would be a weakhefs and 
imperfeftion to do otherwife. In« fad?, it is 
no more a degradation of him to fay that 
he adts neceffarHy^ than that his^ eflence may 
be termed fubjiance^ or beings in common 
with that of the human mind, or even that 
of wood and ftone. 

You will fay^ and juftly enough, that this 
obfervation applies to the Divine Being only 
as aSlually^ exijiing^ and operating i and that 
originally, and before the creation, when 
there were no external cif cumftanc'es by 
which his a&ions could be determined, his 
volitions muft have been, in the proper and 
jftridt philofophical fenfe of the word fjreep 
But then there never can have been a time^ 
to which that obfervation applies > becaufe 
there never can have been any time in which 
the Deity did not ext/l, and confequently a^. 

G4 For, 
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For, fuppofing him not to have been cm- 
ployed in creation, &c. (which, however, I 
think we can hardly avoid fuppofing) he 
muft at Icaft have thought^ and thinkings you 
will not deny to be the adting of the mind. 
The origin of adlion, therefore, in your fenfe 
of the word, that is, the origin of felf-de- 
termination, is the fame as the origin of the 
Deity, concerning which we know nothing 
at all. 

Befides, how can you, or any of Dr. 
Clark's admirers, think it any degradation to 
the Deity, that he (hould aSl necefTarily, 
when you allow that he exijis neceflarily ? Is 
not the term juftas opprobrious in the one 
cafe as in the other ? Nay, might it not ra- 
ther be fuppofed, by analogy, that the anions 
of the being whofe exiftence is neceflary, 
muft be neceffary too. With refpefl: to your 
notion of dignity and honour, I would afk. Is 
not the exiftence of any being or thing, of as 
much importance to him, as his aSling ? Is 

not 
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not then his being fubjeft to neccffity as great 
a reflection upon him in the former cafe as in 
the latter ? In fliort, every thing that you 
confider as degrading and vilifying in man, on 
account of his being fubjedt to neceflity, in 
his exiftence or adtions, might, if I were dif- 
pofed to retort fo trifling and miftaken a con- 
fideration, be applied to the Divine Being 
himfelf. What I now obferve is only to 
take off the force of your prejudice againft 
the dodtrine of neceflity, on account of its 
exhibiting man, as you fuppofe, in a degra- 
ding and unimportant light. 



THE 
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THE CONCLUSION, 



BAR SlR^ 



T HAVE now gone aver all the topiefcs that 
^ I think of much importance to difcufs 
with you. I might have taken a much larger 
compafs ; but I was unwilling to take in 
more objefts than fuch as I thought I might 
poflibly throw fome new light upon. As to 
what you fay concerning the dodlrine of the 
fcriptures^ and feveral other articles^ I leave 
the field open to you, being fully fatisfied 
with what I have already advanced, and ha- 
ving nothing material to add to it. 

You will probably think there is an ap- 
pearance of arrogance in the tone of this let- 
ter. 
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ter. But in this, I think, you will do me 
injuftice; my manner of writing being no- 
thing more than what neceffarily arifes from 
the fuUnefs of my perfuafion concerning the 
truth and importance of the doftrine I con- 
tend for ; and this, I think, is not greater 
than your own. But in this I mud; appeal 
to indifferent porfons, if any fuch there be^ 
who will give themfelves the trouble to read: 
what we have written. 

We all fee fome things in fo clear and 
ftrong a light, that, without having any high 
opinion of our own underftandings, we think 
we may challenge all the world upon them. 
Such all perfons will think to be moft of the 
proportions of Euclid, and fuch, 1 dare fay,, 
with you are many tenets in theology. You 
would not hefitate, I prefume, to maintain 
that bread and wine cannot be Jlejh and bloody 
againft even a BofTuet, or a Thomas Aquinas, 
than whom, it is probable, the world never 
produced a greater man ; and that three per- 
fons. 
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fonsy each pofTefTed of all the attributes of God, 
muft make more in number than one God, 
againft all the divines that the three churches ' 
of Rome, England, and Scotland, could name 
to hold the difputation with you. And, 
though it Ihould be deemed, as by them it 
certainly would be, the height of arrogance 
in you to hold out this challenge, it would 
not give you any difturbance ; nor, in faft, 
would you think very highly of yourfelf, 
though you fliould gain a decided viftory in 
fuch a conteft. 

Now, this happens to be my cafe with re- 
fpedt to the dodlrine of Neceflity. I really 
think it the cleareft of all queftions, the truth 
of it being as indubitable as that the three an- 
gles of a right-lined triangle are equal to two 
right angles, or that two and two make four, 
and, therefore, I have no feeling either of 
fear or' arrogance , in challenging the whole 
world in the defence of it. This argument 
I compare to fuch ground as one man may 

defend 
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defend againft an army. It is, therefore, ab- 
folutely indifferent to me by whomy or by 
how many^ I be affailed. You would, proba- 
bly, fay the fame with refpedt to the dodlrine 
of Liberty, at leaft the ftyle in which your 
book is written feems to ipeak as much ; and 
yet I by no means think you deficient in 
modefty, any more than I do in underftand- 
ing and ability. I only wifh, therefore, that, 
notwithftanding the confidence with which 
I have written, you would put the fame 
candid conftrudlion on my conduft, that I 
do on yours. 

I make allowance for our difference of 
opinion, on account of the different lights in 
which we happen to fee things, or in which 
they have been reprefented to us ; nor do I 
at all expeft that any thing I have now ad- 
vanced, or am capable of advancing, will 
make the leaft change in your view of things. 
A change in things of fo much moment, 
which would draw after it a thoufand other 

changes. 
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changes^ is not to be cxpcifted either in you 
or myfelf, who are both of us turned forty, 
and who were, I fuppofe, metaphyficians be- 
fore twenty. Judging of ourfelves by other 
men, we muft conclude that our prefent 
general Jyjiem of opinions ^ whether right or 
wrong, is that which we fliall carry to our 
graves. Thofe who are younger than we are, 
and whofe principles are not yet formed, are 
alone capable of judging between us, and of 
forming their opinions accordingly ; and in 
that refpedt, they may derive an advantage 
from thefe publications that we cannot de- 
rive from them ourfelves. 

We fee every day fuch inftances of con- 
firmed judgments in things of the greateft, as 
well as of the leaft moment, as ought to make 
the moft confident of us to paufe, though 
every man is neceffarily determined by his 
own view of the evidence that is before him. 
I am well aware that, let me place the evi- 
dence for the dodtrine pf neccffity in the 

ftrongeft 
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ftroogeft and clearcft light that I poffibly can, 
arguing either from the nature of the will, ob- 
servations onliuman life^ or the confideration 
of jthe divine preference ; let me defcribe the 
doftrine of imaginary liberty as a thing ever 
fo ^bfurd^ and impoilible in itfelf, as totally 
foreign to, and inconfiftent vtrith all princi- 
ples of juft and moral government, and fup- 
plying no foundation whatever for praife or 
blame, reward or punifhment \ the generality 
of my readers will never get beyond the very 
threfhold of the bufinefs. They will ftill fay, 
** Are we not confcious of our freedom, can- 
** not we do whatever we pleafe ; fit ftill, walk 
" about, converfe, or write, juft as we are dif- 
^* pofed?" and they will fancy that all my 
reafoning, plaufible as it may feem, cannot, in 
faft, deferve any attention ; and even though 
they fliould be filenced by it, they will not be 
the nearer to being convinced. 

But juft fo we fee it to be in politics. Let 
fuch writers as Dr. Price explain ever fo 

clearly 
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clearly the injuftice of taxing any people 
without their confent, fhewing that the fame 
power that can compel the payment of one 
penny, may compel the payment of the laft 
penny they have, and that a foreign people 
or nation, eafing themfelves by laying the 
burthen upon others, will be difpofed to pro- 
ceed as far as poffible in this way; ftill he will 
never fatisfy many perfons of landed property 
in this country, who will anfwer all he can 
fay by one fhort argument, the force of which 
they feel and comprehend, faying, *' What, 
" fliall we pay taxes, and the Americans 
** none ?" The Dodlor may repeat his ar- 
guments, and exhibit them in every poffible 
light, he will get no fufficient attentipn to 
them from a perfon whofe whole mind is 
occupied with tht Jingle idea, of his paying 
taxes, and the Americans paying none. 

Notwithftanding, therefore, all that I (hall 
ever be able to write in favour of the doc- 
trine of neceffity, your fuppofed confcioujnefs of 

liberty^ 



